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MEDIEVAL MORALS. 

The alliterative title of this article would naturally incline the 
reader to expect a treatise on the casuistry of the Middle Ages, 
a discussion of what things were "moral" in those days and 
what were not, a comparison of the measure of praise or 
obloquy meted out to certain deeds done in the Europe of 
feudalism and scholasticism with the requital of such deeds 
in the society of to-day. But I have set myself no such definite 
and calculable task as cataloguing the merits and misdemeanors 
of medieval Europe. I would attempt the more ambitious 
task of representing, that is, of making present to the reader, 
the atmosphere of medieval culture, the milieu in which the 
actions were done, the pervading spirit of the age of which the 
various cases are but casus in the literal sense of the word — 
"accidents." This may justly be called medieval morals if 
we divest the word "moral" of the particular content we are 
so used to giving it and get back to the original meaning of 
the word mores, customs or usages of social life sanctioned 
by the conscience of the community. Such is the force of the 
word which everybody who has wrestled in early youth with 
Cicero versus Catiline will recall in the famous rhetorical com- 
plaint, "O tempora, O mores!" 

In other words, instead of particularizing, I would gen- 
eralize: a dangerous proceeding always; one liable to grave 
lapses from perfect scientific demonstrability, yet, withal, the 
only proceeding of final value in the handling of history. For 
I am more convinced the more I study history that from longer 
or shorter periods of human toil and turmoil essences of wis- 
dom, political, economic, social, religious, universal are 
distilled; and that all the work of scholars in learned mono- 
graphs and laborious research, in bold construction and brilliant 
narrative, is but the machinery of the alembic in which these 
essences of wisdom are gathered. It is the constant power of 
alterability in history which gives it its fascination for minds 
enamored of the theme of moral progress. What has been, 
to be sure, has been ; and the past, so far as the actual happen- 
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ings are concerned, even if it be but yesterday, is as far beyond 
our reach to modify as the solar system. But while the planets 
travel their "level way on track of plush" from year to year 
without more moral call to us than to bow our vain heads in 
awe, the passing events of history are charged with present sig- 
nificance. There is not one that might not have been different 
under different conditions — conditions which perhaps to-day 
are still waiting fulfilment, conditions which perhaps to-day 
are increasing the groaning and travailing of creation. The 
sciences we approach with a mind purely receptive : we are from 
generation to generation new discoverers of nature's old laws ; 
the patient stars bear our intrusive telescopes, century after 
century; they endure the camera, even, now. The old earth 
furnishes plenty of hornblende and quartz for a million geolo- 
gists' hammers to splinter off as souvenirs, and the ground 
persistently puts forth its flora to be torn to pieces by 
the botanist. The scientist does not create, alter, advise, 
improve — he beholds, penetrates, learns. Even in our attitude 
toward literature, so far beyond our reach is the creative genius 
of the great writers of epic, drama, and fiction, we are almost 
purely receptive; the joyful shock of appreciating a work of 
art like Tennyson's "Idylls" entirely unfits us for the least 
thought of revising it But history we do and should approach 
with exactly the revisory attitude of mind — never accepting 
its record as final, even though it be as old as the Trojan War. 
We should take the facts of history as the texts for present day 
sermons, we should see in the course of history the triumph 
or the obscuration of ideas which human wisdom might, under 
conditions which still have their significance for us, have either 
brought to naught or hastened on to a glorious fruition. This 
is what I mean in saying that the final, the only value in his- 
tory, lies in the generalizations it stimulates, the essences of 
wisdom which distil from its crowded centuries, the principles 
of social and individual ethics which can be deduced from its 
myriad mistakes and bungling half-excellences. This is per- 
haps sufficient justification for an analysis in the following 
pages of the spirit of the Middle Ages. 
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The term Middle Ages probably connotes to most minds a 
not very definite period before America was discovered and 
Martin Luther burned the pope's bull, when superstition and 
priestcraft held men's minds, feudal oppression and serfdom 
their bodies, fast in the millennial bonds forged by church and 
nobles ; when the intellect was soberly busied with dull volumes 
of scholastic lore touching the purposes of Satan and the 
physiology of angels ; when the tread of the caparisoned horse 
echoed through the courtyards of a thousand castles and the 
clash of mail resounded from the Orkneys to Sicily ; when the 
love song of wandering troubadours and the coarse license 
of court fools brought a meagre measure of tenderness and 
jocularity into a world which lacked almost every comfort 
which the very moderately to do deem essential to-day. And 
this popular conception of the Middle Ages is true, too, in the 
main, as most truly popular conceptions of history are. Only 
it is a superficial conception — one that notes the obvious 
features of the age, but does not penetrate to the hidden springs 
of action or reckon with tendencies in transformation. The 
Middle Ages are accepted as a fairly homogeneous era of world 
history by most minds, accepted en bloc, conceived generally 
as vast gray background from which the various stages of 
religious, social, economic, commercial, educational progress of 
the last four centuries stand out in well defined outline. 

Many causes are easily discoverable for this view of the 
Middle Ages, but, curiously enough, perhaps none is more 
potent than the very name Middle Ages itself. It suggests 
suspension, mediocrity, incompleteness. Obviously it could be 
invented only by a generation which divided history into three 
periods, one of which was intermediate between the other two, 
and of importance only as a link between the other two. The 
name actually was invented by an age which proudly felt itself 
to be the rebirth of the long obscured classic civilization of 
antiquity, and it was originally not an historical term at all, but 
a literary one. At the time of the Renaissance, namely, Latin 
literature, freshly cultivated, was classified in three epochs : the 
High or Classic age, extending to Constantine the Great 
(3 2 5) > the Middle age, extending from Constantine to 
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Charlemagne (325-800) ; and the Low age, dating from the 
anarchy consequent upon the dissolution of the Carolingian 
Empire. This philologico-literary definition of the Middle 
Ages found its way gradually into the field of history, when the 
awakening of the historical sense of Christendom followed in 
the sixteenth century the literary awakening of the fourteenth. 
And as the historic sense of Christendom became more and 
more conscious of the tremendous significance of such rapidly 
successive events as the opening up of the two hemispheres to 
exploration and trade, the realization of national sentiment in 
the countries of middle Europe, the fall of feudal castles and 
feudal armies before the missiles of fire arms, the liberation of 
great masses of population from the age-long domination of the 
Roman Church, the discovery of the true relations of earth, 
sun, stars, and planets in the illimitable universe; as the 
splendor of the ancient civilization of Greece and Rome ex- 
tending into the unmeasured past, and the promise of the new 
age opening out into an unmeasured future captivated the 
minds of thinking men, it was quite natural that the long cen- 
turies of Europe's travail of soul and body following on the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire should shrink into an un- 
honored age of transition — an age for whose errors and incon- 
sistencies, for whose crudeness and cruelty, for whose stupid 
conservatism, for whose unsophisticated and awkward enthu- 
siasms, the newly wakened Europe felt some shame. The 
exact limits of the Middle Ages, to be sure, were not, and never 
have been fixed. And perhaps there is not in the whole his- 
tory of historical theory a more striking illustration of the 
change in perspective which succeeding ages bring, than just 
the comparison between the tendency of the eighteenth and 
that of the nineteenth century in the estimate of the extent of 
the Middle Ages. The eighteenth century, confident in the 
absolute perfection of its own political formulations, jubilant 
in the revolutionizing significance of its scientific discoveries, 
steeped in the literature and license of ancient Greece and Rome, 
prating of Decius, Horatius, and Brutus in its political assem- 
blies, scattering the high sounding names of Troy, Carthage, 
and Utica over waste lands in remote colonies — this proud, 
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self-absorbed, world-renewing eighteenth century was inclined 
to let the despised Middle Ages reach to its own threshold. 
Whereas, on the other hand, the progressive tendency of the 
nineteenth century was to push back further and further the 
commencement of the modern age. When the truly scientific 
and sympathetic study of the Middle Ages was inaugurated 
(scarcely a half century ago), men began with wonder to dis- 
cover how many modern ideas were underneath the troubled 
surface of the centuries from the eleventh to the sixteenth, how 
startlingly modern such men as Abelard, Roger Bacon, Fred- 
erick the Second, Petrarch, Philip the Fair, and Erasmus really 
were. That heavy black line separating medieval from modern, 
which men of few generations ago drew so confidently through 
the date 1492 or 15 17 is being gradually effaced. The ages are 
blending insensibly into each other, and "medieval" is com- 
ing rightly to mean not a fixed period of time but certain set 
of ideas, forms, institutions which resulted from the blending 
of Roman, Teutonic, and Christian influences and animated 
the life of Europe through several centuries. When we speak 
of the Middle Ages, then, we should not think of a chronology, 
but of a structure of society — a society in which development 
has seemed to some modern scholars utterly arrested, only be- 
cause those scholars have failed to recognize the tremendous 
work of equilibration and adjustment that Europe had to per- 
form before the savage Germanic tribes were ready to quit 
apprenticeship to the empire and church of Rome, and move 
forward to the scientific, literary, material triumphs of the 
modern age. 

History is continuous : it has no beginning, middle, or end. 
Hence the Middle Ages cannot properly be thought of as a 
period enclosed by fixed bounds. History is immanent, every 
moment having its own task, inevitably different from that of 
every other moment. Hence the Middle Ages cannot be 
thought of as an hiatus between a classic period and a modern 
period which resumed the task of the classic period. Dismiss 
these two conceptions of the Middle Ages as a peculiar, defined 
epoch and as an historic vacuum, and we are ready to appreciate 
the Middle Ages as what they really were, the scene for the 
Vol. XVII— No. 1. 3 
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operation of certain institutional and social forces as inevitable 
in the Europe of their day as the slavery contest of fifty years 
ago in America or the determination of the control of the 
sources of industrial wealth to-day the whole world over. 

To come to a nearer consideration of the institutional and 
social forces dominating the Middle Ages, with the especial 
purpose of discovering their moral aspect, it may be useful first 
to sketch in very broad lines the most striking features of the 
Middle Ages as contrasted with antiquity. In politics the 
Middle Ages abandoned the narrow city state of classical civil- 
ization for the ideal world state as conceived perhaps first by 
Julius Caesar, and as fostered by the universal claims of the 
Roman Bishop. In religion the Middle Ages abandoned the 
local gods of classical polytheism for the ideal of a universal 
religion as founded by Jesus, developed by St. Paul, and 
favored by the widespread doctrine of Stoicism in the Roman 
Empire. In economics the Middle Ages abandoned the exclu- 
sively landed aristocracy of classical civilization and developed 
a class of free artisans and traders, a bourgeoisie or middle 
class, with its consequent creation of industrial capital, the 
wage system, currency, credit, and banking. In social ethics 
the Middle Ages abandoned the rigid caste distinction between 
free and slave, with its inhuman doctrine of the unlimited and 
irresponsible power of the former over the latter, and, under 
the combined influence of the Christian religion, Stoic ethics, 
and the German spirit of untamed liberty, substituted the serf 
for the slave — a long step toward the free workman of the 
modern age. In letters and art the Middle Ages lost the in- 
spiration of classic antiquity under the flood of the German 
invasions, and at most were able to preserve the tradition of 
a lettered civilization in select circles and in the monasteries, 
until the age of the Renaissance again opened to Europe the 
treasures of antiquity. This hasty and very imperfect 
enumeration of the activities of the Middle Ages will suffice 
to show that they were by no means a period of sloth tempered 
by pageants. 

It would be vain to think of examining the institutions of 
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the Middle Ages with any degree of completeness in the space 
here allowed. All that I hope to do is to illustrate, by the 
analysis of the spirit of a few of those institutions, how inevi- 
tably the social conscience of the Middle Ages moved in a 
sphere and accepted a view of moral ideals and moral relations 
quite foreign, and often quite uncongenial to our own. Let 
me again recall the definition of morals with which we started 
out : the "customs and usages of social life sanctioned by the 
conscience of the community." 

The most obvious of the institutions of the Middle Ages 
are the universal papacy and the universal empire, both of 
which came to medieval Europe with imposing claims reaching 
back into a past hallowed and glorified by the names of 
Solomon and David, Caesar and Augustus. Dying Rome in 
bequeathing to Frank, Goth, Lombard, and Saxon this dual 
unity of deified Emperor and deified Christ, set its stamp on 
European development for a thousand years and more. Here in 
the one great precinct of the Roman name, permeated by the one 
faith of the holy and indivisible Church, was the pattern of unity 
for a Europe however much perturbed by the shifting of nations 
and the raging of the heathen. It was that ideal which 
captivated the mind of the wonderful Charlemagne; and that 
ideal which he believed he had realized in his coronation in 
the Church of St. Peter's — the Roman Empire of the Caesars 
revived at the base of the altar of Christ ! 

We are not concerned to follow the history of the tremendous 
struggle of the Middle Ages to equilibrate the powers of Pope 
and Caesar — each supreme in his own theory of the Holy 
Roman Empire, each subject in his rival's. That story, 
enlivened by dramatic conflicts and no less dramatic reconcilia- 
tions, with its Canossas and its Roncaglian Diets, belongs to 
the political and ecclesiastical history of the Middle Ages. We 
are to inquire rather how this idea of papal-imperial absolutism 
affected the conscience of medieval Europe. First of all it 
lent a very serious romantic air to the public actions of the 
Middle Ages, which contrasted sharply with the material and 
mental poverty and inexperience of the age. It is this fact 
which makes the Middle Ages so strikingly like the period of 
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childhood in a man's life: generous enthusiasms, immediate 
world-reformations, unattainable ethical aspirations, inviolable 
codes of chivalry, uncompromising programs of society on the 
one hand, as witnessed by the Crusades, the self-chastisement 
of the ascetics in monasteries, the preaching of Franciscan 
and Dominican Friars, the vigils of virgin knights, and the 
visions of macerated saints; on the other hand the violences 
and crudities of childhood, its ready beliefs and awful fears, 
its unguarded frankness of expression, its display of emotions, 
its immediacy of aim, its absorption in moving pictures, its 
supreme need of restlessness. To attain, and to attain quickly, 
is the great desire of childhood; a good postponed a day loses 
all its attractiveness, seems removed by an awful gulf of time. 
The same impatient persistency to realize its ideals characterizes 
the Middle Ages, heightening into violent quarrels what would 
now be conducted as diplomatic negotiations, and giving birth 
to movements and institutions which men of to-day regard with 
wondering scorn as the refuge of crazed fanatics. 

But this feverishness of endeavor had to be. The gulf be- 
tween the meagre actual and the compelling ideal had some- 
how to be filled. How could Europe hold back from the 
Crusades when God willed it — when the voice of his own vicar 
on earth (so Pope Gregory had styled himself nearly a genera- 
tion before Pope Urban preached at Clermont) had proclaimed 
his will? How could bull-necked and mule-willed Henry 
Plantagenet help baring his back to receive a penitent's scourg- 
ing, when England was languishing under the curse which his 
own murderous anger against Archbishop Becket of Canter- 
bury had brought upon her? Whatever way ambitious in- 
dividualism turned, whether to create a new political state as 
with Frederick the Second of the Hohenstauf ens, or to discover 
the true method of science as with Roger Bacon, or to deter- 
mine the measure of freedom conferred upon men by their 
labors in founding and maintaining a civilized community as 
with Marsilio of Padua — it found itself confronted and effec- 
tually checked by Roman system. Even the imagination of the 
poets beat itself in vain against the bronze bounds of this papal- 
imperial vault which spanned the Middle Ages. Dante, whose 
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marvelous imagination could build the circles of the inferno 
and the mount of purgatory, and people them with those tre- 
mendous forms which still shudder and thrill through the 
modern mind; this Dante at whose passing the Florentines 
nudged each other and whispered, "The man who has been in 
hell," could not see beyond the Roman horizon on earth. His 
historic imagination is held in a vise, between the clamps of 
Pope and Caesar. He argues in his "De Monarchia" why the 
medieval empire must be eternal, much as an old Roman augur 
might have argued why the Capitol should stand forever. The 
empire was essential to the world's peace, he said, for the 
alternative was anarchy, the empire was rightly acquired by 
Rome, hence in Rome must reside ; the empire is of God, since 
his vicar in St. Peter's set the crown on the imperial brows. 
Strange confusion of mental activities in this Dante ! He uses 
his historic imagination to create a real and awful inferno, 
purgatory, and paradise, while for the actual world of sense 
he has only speculative logic, used schoolman-like for the sup- 
port of abstract political propositions. It is a sufficient ex- 
ample of the strange contradictoriness of the Middle Ages. 

Besides confusing rational and emotional processes by the 
persistent introduction of the supernatural, supra-mundane 
papacy and empire into all the affairs of life, this immanence of 
the Roman idea elevated the two great institutions (especially 
the papacy) into fetiches for the common idolatry of Europe. 
The historic development of the institution, the ethical motive 
behind its establishment, the real value to the individual and 
to society of the observation of its forms and rites, were lost 
sight of. It became a task-master, a tyrant to Europe. The 
dualism of sacred and profane, holy days and common days, 
clergy and layman, church and world, city of God and city 
of man, was so heightened and so extended to all things 
material as well as moral, that the men of the Middle Ages 
found themselves moving in an atmosphere charged even to the 
kitchens of their humble cottages with the currents of inquisi- 
tion, interdict, and excommunication. The institutions regu- 
lated, dominated their life. Through its mysterious channels of 
grace came their very right to existence. Its sacramental cere- 
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monies of baptism, confirmation, confessional, penance, extreme 
unction were the successive degrees in the unexceptional process 
by which mortals put on immortality. 

Hence we discover everywhere in the Middle Ages an awed 
and deferential temper which contrasts strangely with the rest- 
less idealism we just noticed. These two irreconcilable tem- 
pers exist often side by side in the same man, giving rise to 
those sudden reversions from violence to docility, from boast- 
ing to humiliation, which so astonish us in the Middle Ages: 
an emperor one moment hurling defiance at the Church, and 
the next moment begging forgiveness in haircloth; a prince 
one moment chasing the Pope from Rome with his soldiers, 
and the next moment obediently marshalling those soldiers for 
a crusade to the orient at the Pope's command ; a Hohenstauf en 
at one moment defying the vicar of God by thrusting his 
parchment of excommunication, leaden seals and all, down the 
throats of the messengers who brought it, at the next moment 
bowing his head to the marble floor of the basilica of St. Mark's 
while the Pope set his foot upon the rebellious neck in 
token of the external power of the Church. Inconsistency and 
contradiction, yes! but what else could there be when every- 
thing in medieval theory stimulated the utmost reach of the 
ideal, and at every point medieval institutions frustrated the 
ambitions of strong individualism. There was, in a word, no 
refuge for an independent or a disillusioned spirit; no pos- 
sibility of getting outside the medieval system and seeing it in 
perspective. And that was just because the argumentative 
sense was sharpened while the historic sense was crushed. The 
words "Roman," "Christian," and "Catholic" are used con- 
stantly throughout the Middle Ages as interchangeable terms, 
and always as synonyms for "civilized." "Catholic" and 
"barbarous" were antonyms. Religious law and political 
statute were not differentiated. Aquinas, in his "Regimen of 
Princes," says, "Christ assumed power with Constantine." 
States were not differentiated, studies were not differentiated, 
arts and trades were not differentiated. Official duties and 
powers, judicial, military, financial, were not differentiated. In 
fact there was in the Middle Ages almost no differentiation — 
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which is the sine qua non of progress — but only the one great 
sharp contrast of holy and profane, sanctioned and forbidden, 
Roman and barbarian, Catholic and outcast. 

Let us consider now a second institutional feature of the 
Middle Ages' — one which is only second to the overshadowing 
papal-imperial idea in its importance — the institution of feud- 
alism. Here again we are not concerned with the external 
history of the feudal regime, either to enter into the heated 
debates as to the preponderance of Roman or German elements 
in its nature, or to follow its various fortunes, or note its many 
modifications in the different parts of Europe. It is the moral 
significance of feudalism in which we are interested. 

With the breakup of Roman authority in the provinces 
occupied by the Germanic invaders in the fifth to the eighth 
centuries, and especially with the general anarchy and violence 
following the disruption of Charlemagne's empire in the ninth 
century, society learned to group itself about the strong man 
in his castle. Innumerable lords of estates, de jure subjects 
of a higher power in king or emperor, de facto independent 
Sovereigns with the regalian attributes of armies, courts, and 
mints, appeared all over Europe. Their lands were distributed 
not to tenants who paid a rental, but to vassals who swore 
personal fealty. A social bond stood in place of what to-day 
is an economic obligation. Europe was a collection of great 
families, not of the same blood, but of the same lands. It was 
something like the vast Roman estates or "kttifundia," except 
that the vast majority of the men who worked the Roman 
estates were slaves, whereas the medieval peasant, though 
often attached to the land as a serf, was personally free. So 
closely were the ideas of land (which, we must remember, was 
until late in the Middle Ages the only source of wealth) and 
personal service bound together, that the proverb was current, 
"nulle terre sans seigneur." 

I have referred to the deferential temper nurtured in the 
medieval man by the constant pressure of the sacramental offices 
of the Holy Catholic Church. It will be easily seen how tre- 
mendously the feudal obligations, from a different point of 
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vantage, increased that deferential temper. Instead of an 
impersonal and equal law, the medieval man had over him a 
powerful and often capricious lord. The army in which he 
served was not his country's army but his feudal lord's. The 
court in which he was tried was his lord's court, the taxes 
which he paid were his lord's tithes, the mill where he ground 
his corn was his lord's mill, the source of his commonest neces- 
sities of food and clothing was his lord's estate. To be sure, 
after the Crusades had greatly stimulated trade and commerce, 
and the increase of population had set free enough of the feudal 
farmers and soldiers to make the nuclei of great industrial 
enterprises in the craft-gilds and trading companies of the 
growing towns, the dependence of Europe on feudal estates 
for its sustenance was at an end. But this development was 
rapid only in the latter centuries of the Middle Ages, and, more 
than this, the deferential temper remained long after its cause 
had ceased to operate. A social custom long outlives the 
circumstances which gave it birth. Witness the deferential 
temper of the English people to-day toward a nobility which 
has ceased, since the triumph of the bourgeoisie over the Stuarts, 
to compel deference through political powers. Politically and 
industrially England is a democracy to-day; socially England 
is still a feudal aristocracy. 

Again, and perhaps of chief importance in an estimate of its 
moral import, feudalism taught the Middle Ages the glorifica- 
tion of f orce — a private will in place of a public opinion. See, 
how, for example in the field of law, the effect of this was to 
exalt caprice and force at the expense of equity and order. The 
imperial will was consistent and theoretically very powerful. 
The medieval jurists in the early days of the Hohenstaufens, 
had revived the principles of Roman law as codified by 
Justinian, and by those principles the will of Caesar extended 
equally over the civilized world. But it is a commonplace 
of political wisdom that a central authority to be effective must 
be much stronger in its constitutional rights and powers than 
a local authority. The contact of men in the vast majority 
of their interests is with the nearer authority. The fathers 
who framed our national constitution had learned that impor- 
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tant fact from the dismal experience of the Confederation which 
lacked the military, financial and judicial machinery to make 
its theoretical sovereignty effective. The imperial will of the 
Middle Ages may be compared with the American Confedera- 
tion of the years immediately following the Revolutionary 
War. Supreme in theory, in the harangues of its spokesman, 
it actually failed effectively to pervade and control Europe. 
And it failed chiefly because the imperial dignity after Charle- 
magne's real sovereignty declined upon men who were them- 
selves generally only a little more powerful in land and troops 
than their great feudatories — primi inter pares. So medie- 
val Europe beheld at close range the actual arbitrary wills of 
a number of feudal lords theoretically in subjection to the 
emperor, and at far range the theoretical equalizing will of the 
emperor actually effective only as far as his momentary 
resources, fluctuating constantly with his fortunes in the 
struggle against the Pope and his immediate feudatories, could 
enforce that will. Of course, under such circumstances it was 
the multitude of arbitrary wills that impressed medieval Europe. 
And consequently feudalism stood for the glorification of force 
— of private will in the place of public opinion. It was not 
until the imperial idea had weakened before the rise of nation- 
alities, and the towns had grown sufficiently populous and 
wealthy to ally themselves with the national rulers against the 
arbitrary force of the great feudal lords, that a fairly homoge- 
neous national will, and a fairly consistent public opinion took 
the place of the private wills of feudalism. But with this 
change we are already out of the Middle Ages. 

In the third place let us turn to some economic features of 
the Middle Ages to note their moral significance. Here we 
cannot point to any one absorbing institution, like the papacy 
or feudalism, as absolutely and continuously conditioning the 
economics of the Middle Ages. It is rather the lack of insti- 
tutions and activities which the modern age has developed 
that gives significance to medieval economics. The feudal 
structure of society of course had tremendous influence on the 
economics of the Middle Ages. When every great estate was 
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sufficient unto itself, and the little community gathered at the 
foot of the strong 1 man's castle spun its own wool and tanned 
its own leather, there was no opportunity for the interchange 
of commodities which is always" followed sooner or later by 
the interchange of ideas. When, again, in the twelfth cen- 
tury the feudal economic bond began to be loosened under those 
influences which we have already mentioned — the stimulus to 
wider (especially Eastern) commerce roused by the Crusades 
and the overflow of feudal population to make the nuclei of 
the cities — the economic situation was still for generations and 
centuries what our modern sense would call primitive. There 
were no regular taxes, only feudal dues. There were no large 
investments in industries, for the craft-gilds supplied the rude 
needs of medieval civilization without the necessity for the 
intervention of capital. Furthermore there was no temptation 
to sink money in capital, as the church insisted on the Mosaic 
law condemning all interest as usury. Only the despised and 
persecuted sect of the Jews practiced the abomination of usury, 
.and by keeping a fund for circulation in Europe, relieved occa- 
sional stringencies of money and became the indispensable 
allies of the kings. It is hard to see how Edward the First of 
England could have kept his govef nment going at times had it 
not been for the loans of the rich Jews whose brothers he drove 
from the land as heathens. Under these circumstances the 
increase of money in Europe did not bring about an increase 
of wealth. For the new money was either squandered or 
hoarded. If the empire had only been strong enough to en- 
force order throughout Europe, and to invite surplus wealth, as 
it was gradually accumulated, for the creation of a national debt 
— that ballast of political economics — it would have provided 
security and elasticity for the investment of money, and the 
industrial age would have probably come some centuries earlier 
than it did. But the empire, for reasons we have already noted, 
did not have this strength. There is no more pathetic scene in 
the political annals of Europe than the Holy Roman Emperor, 
Frederick the Third, wearing the proudest crown in Europe 
for fifty-two years in the full fifteenth century, riding in the 
poor vehicle of an ox-cart from one feudal principality to 
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another, begging for the establishment of an imperial court, 
and an imperial treasury. And this was the end not the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages ! One power there was firmly enough 
seated and universal enough in its reach to develop and main- 
tain a strong economic policy — the Roman papacy. But the 
papacy had no interest in fostering the growth of strong states, 
which would be sure sooner or later to conflict with its own 
sacerdotal claims. It wanted its tithes, annates, and Peter's 
pence, and it got them. It hoarded money in vast sums 
(bequests, taxes, fees of ecclesiastical courts), and was able, like 
the Delphic Oracle of ancient Greece, to finance almost any 
political movement that it wished. The remittance of sums 
to Rome through the papal agents was the origin of foreign 
banking in Europe. And it was from the financial operators 
of the papal curia, rather than those of feudal or imperial 
authorities, that the kings of European states learned to get 
control of a treasury and gradually win their economic indepen- 
dence of Rome. 

When the barons of England, under the intrepid Simon de 
Montf ort, were fighting King Henry the Third for the recogni- 
tion of the Great Charter, young Prince Edward was on their 
side at first. Later he went over to his father, and as he led 
his splendid line with faultless generalship against the barons 
at Evesham, Earl Simon cried out : "It was from me that he 
learned it !" So could the popes of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries shout their vain reproach of ingratitude against Philip 
the Fair of France, Edward the Third of England and the rest 
of the kings of Europe who were learning from Rome how to 
keep the riches of their own subjects out of the Roman treasure- 
chest. The chief allies of the kings in this struggle for economic 
independence were the towns; and the chief cause of the 
prosperity of the towns were the Crusades. Hence in rous- 
ing Europe to the Crusades the papacy had, like Faust, unwit- 
tingly conjured up a spirit which it could not lay — and that 
an "earth spirit," destined finally to deliver Europe into the 
lordship of the counting-house, the factory, the mill, and the 
mine. Whether considered under the family regime of feudal- 
ism, then, or the universal regime of the papacy, medieval 
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economics discouraged the formation and investment of capital, 
and fostered a hand-to-mouth existence. When crops failed 
from war, or pestilence, or the poor and wasteful methods of 
medieval agriculture, there was unrelieved distress, famine and 
black death. When money was plenty it was squandered on use- 
less wars of vengeance or long elaborate journeys of king and 
court, tournaments, fields of the cloth of gold, immoderate feast- 
ings; or hoarded with as little profit in treasure chests. There 
was no debt of one generation to another, no bond of economic 
obligation between one land and another ; and consequently the 
humanizing, steadying, liberalizing influence which such rela- 
tions bring, even to the reform of religious creeds, was lack- 
ing to the Middle Ages. 

Let us consider in conclusion the moral import of the 
philosophy and learning of the Middle Ages. Buckle, in his 
famous "History of Civilization," remarks that "the growth of 
European civilization is solely due to the progress of knowl- 
edge, and the progress of knowledge depends on the number of 
truths which the human intellect discovers and on the extent 
to which they are diffused." Judged by this dictum, which 
I confess I regard as rather arbitrary, medieval Europe could 
make no progress whatever in civilization, for neither was it 
concerned to discover new truths, nor were the truths it 
had widely diffused. We find it hard to imagine great intel- 
lectual activity divorced from a scientific purpose which 
embraces some little application at least to the art of 
living. A character like Casaubon in "Middlemarch" is not 
only an anachronism for us; he is also a positive object of 
disgust. Now in the Middle Ages there was little chance for 
contact between learning and living. Science, the intellectual 
symbol of man's conquest of nature, had not yet come. The 
interest to know things as they are in their constitutions, their 
causes, and their effects, was not present to the medieval mind. 
The visible creation was only a theological symbolism. The 
heavens declared the glory of God, and were interrogated for 
nothing else. Zoology was of interest as far as it could furnish 
any beasts, birds, or fishes to typify the catholic dogma. The 
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pelican, which tore its breast to feed its young with its own 
vital blood, was the type of the great tragedy of atonement; 
the lion whose cubs were born dead and licked into life after 
three days by the father, was typical of the resurrection; the 
salamander, or lizard which lived in fire without being con- 
sumed, furnished comfort to the theologians who had any 
difficulty in convincing a skeptic that a soul could continue to 
live eternally in a burning hell. Without the stimulus and the 
reward of inquiring into nature for her own truth, we could of 
course have no science. But more than this, the more strictly 
philosophic, or metaphysical and ethical thought of the Middle 
Ages was under the tyranny of catholic dogma in its material, 
and of Aristotelian logic in its form. It always operated within 
fixed limits. It always had the truth before it began to reason 
about the truth, and was concerned more to come out at the 
right conclusion than to follow the straight path. Such 
philosophy developed keenness and cleverness, logical ingenuity, 
metaphysical subtlety (the Jesuit schools of the modern age 
illustrate all that clearly enough) ; but love of truth and wis- 
dom, "philosophia," we can hardly call it. The church was 
the only institution that fostered learning ; all the philosophers 
were first of all theologians. The Scriptures, completely sub- 
limated into allegory, furnished reasons enough why the 
searcher for truth should not go outside the limits of catholic 
dogma. The woman who had lost the piece of silver sought 
for it in her own house, the man who needed bread for his 
family knocked at the door of a neighbor; therefore let us seek 
the truth in our own, from our own, about our own faith alone. 
Such reasoning was considered final. Philosophy was thus 
reduced to logic conducted on the premises of allegory. The 
mind by itself, through ardent cogitation, following strictly the 
categories of Aristotle, could know final truth. What Mr. 
Morley has called "a subtle manipulation of unverified words" 
passed for the deepest thought until the culture of the 
Renaissance made the scholastic philosophy look ridiculous. 
There were two serious moral effects of this scholastic 
philosophy working within predetermined limits exclusively 
with the tools of logic. First it glorified casuistry above con- 
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science in reasoning. To determine an ethical question, regard 
was had primarily not to social consequences but to scriptural 
or patristic precedent. Tyrannicide, for example, was justi- 
fiable, as proven by the cases of Jael and Eglon or Judith and 
Holofernes; but not tyrannicide by poison — there was no 
scripture for that! Slavery, which was right in the sight of 
the ancients for a psychological reason (the inability to recog- 
nize a brother in a barbarian) was justified by Augustine and 
Aquinas for a theological reason — the curse of Ham's descend- 
ants. It is the second sort of reason that smothers conscience. 
The other moral effect of the scholastic philosophy working 
within predetermined limits was that it was always arguing 
and always right. We know the type ourselves. Its contribu- 
tion to real scientific or moral progress is nil. Of the deaden- 
ing effect of the scholastic philosophy on all other forms of 
literary effort ; its preclusion of a serious interest in human his- 
tory; its discouragement of the lighter literature of enjoyment; 
its assumption of a monotonous substratum of evil for every 
character, so barring estimate and criticism ; its scorn for the 
beauties of nature and the poetics of human emotion, I will not 
speak. The medieval scholar was like the medieval knight, 
burdened with a heavy panoply of armor. And when he fell 
before the onset of rational criticism, ethical idealism, and 
natural science, he lay overthrown in his own heavy leaning 
like the knight borne from his horse in the joust. 

I have but touched upon the morals of the Middle Ages. 
Yet in this brief analysis of the import of the dominance of the 
papal-imperial idea of unity, of the feudal system, of economic 
theory, and philosophic methods, the reader must be impressed 
with the complexity of the Middle Ages and the vastly different 
conditions under which the medieval conscience had to shape 
itself from those which prevail to-day. It is not claimed that 
the topics chosen are even the most characteristic and instruc- 
tive of medieval traits of character. They were chosen for 
two reasons: first because they are a varied selection, and 
secondly because they are not the sides of medieval life which 
are commonly celebrated in romances and popular histories. 
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Again if I have dwelt almost exclusively on the limitations or 
defects of medieval morals, that is because I have had compari- 
son with the ampler, saner present in view, and not contrast 
with the classic past. In many respects the Middle Ages mark 
a tremendous advance over ancient civilization as in the con- 
ception of slavery, of the supreme worth of the human soul, 
of the Christian duties of philanthropy and sympathy, the 
sentiment of the unity of the race under a divine fatherhood. 
It took centuries for Europe, thrown into violent confusion 
by the movement of barbaric tribes, to regain its poise and 
start again on the path of positive progress along many lines. 
But resistance to outward shock is also manifestation of great 
strength — and it was medieval Europe that saved Roman and 
Christian culture, imperfect as it was, from the Saracens, the 
Huns, the Persians, the Northmen, the Tartars, and the Otto- 
man Turks. It took centuries for Europe to find itself in 
nationalities, to develop that social consensus on which alone 
effective political authority can be based, to recover a spirit 
of humor "like sunshine on the deep sea," out of the gloom 
and fog of stern dangers, and awful dignities and dogmas, 
to confront nature with a receptive appreciative mind, not pre- 
occupied with theological finalities, and to recognize in the 
interchange of honest human thought and human toil the sal- 
vation of society. Ten centuries seem to us a long, long time 
for the maturity of such a program ; but doubtless not to the 
great guiding Spirit of history with whom a thousand years 
are as a day. 
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